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WOMEft Itf ENGLISH POLITICS. 

By Justin McCarthy, m. p. 



Many a year is in its grave since I wrote an article in an 
American magazine which I called " The Petticoat in English 
Politics." The difference between that title and the name I give 
to this article is more than a mere difference of words. It repre- 
sents an actual difference in conditions, in facts, in the ideas 
which I desire to convey. For I think any one would at once 
understand that to speak of the influence of the petticoat in 
politics is to speak of a purely feminine influence, potent because 
it is feminine, while the influence of women in politics gives the 
idea of the influence which women exercise as politicians in the 
open field — not as women playing on the weaknesses of men and 
cajoling and manipulating them and making instruments of 
them. The one title represents what Stuart Mill used to call the 
illegitimate influence of women; the other their legitimate 
influence. This is exactly the idea which I sought to convey in 
my former article and which I seek to convey in this. I was 
writing then of the illegitimate influence of woman in English 
politics ; I am writing now of her legitimate influence. 

Only seventeen or eighteen years have passed, and in that 
interval the position of woman in the public life of England has 
wholly changed. Then there was hardly anything that could be 
called a legitimate influence of woman making itself felt in the 
political affairs of England. There were, to be sure, various 
organizations for obtaining the suffrage and free employment for 
women ; and I think the experiment of admitting women to seats 
on the school boards had just begun to be tried. But not much 
impression on the old order had been made, and the influence of 
women on political life was an influence exercised over men and 
through men ; an influence of the drawing-room and the salon — 
an influence, in short, of the petticoat. 
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Now the state of things has greatly changed. The influence 
of the petticoat has gone down ever so much, and that of the 
woman has come up. In this conservative old country the cause 
of woman's rights has made far greater progress than with you in 
the United States. When our first system of national education 
was started, — only think, it is hut a few years since we estab- 
lished our first really national system of education in England, — 
women were allowed to be elected to the school boards. People 
then went to look on at the meetings of the London School 
Board out of mere curiosity to see the women members sitting 
there. When two years ago our county councils were formed, 
the act of Parliament did not make it quite clear whether women 
were or were not eligible as members. Some women stood for 
the London council and other councils. Three, I think, 
were elected for London. One was Lady Sandhurst, the 
widow of a famous soldier ; another bore a name well 
known in America — Miss Jane Cobden. The rival over 
whom Lady Sandhurst had prevailed — a man — disputed 
her legal right to sit, and brought an action, the result of which 
was that she was declared to be disqualified. In the other two 
cases no attempt was made to claim the seats, and the ladies 
therefore remain and sit and speak and vote until the law is made 
more clear one way or the other and the question finally settled. 
Now, I do not in the least blame the man who went to law with 
Lady Sandhurst for her seat. He was accused of being ungallant; 
but, after all, these are serious questions not to be settled by a 
mere tender of unsolicited courtesy to woman's sex. I am sure 
Lady Sandhurst would not have thanked her opponent for telling 
her that as a woman she must be humored and must be allowed 
to have her own way in everything. But there can be no doubt 
as to the manner in which the controversy will end. The act 
will be modified so as to make it clear that women are eligible for 
the county councils. Then the distance is not far to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women. 

Just at present we have two schools of policy as regards the 
Parliamentary suffrage for women. Women themselves are 
divided on the question. One division of the party advocate the 
seeking of the suffrage only for women who have what I may call 
the householder's qualification. The householder, the person 
responsible for the rent and the rates, is the person who ought to 
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have the vote, no matter what that person's sex may be. This 
looks a fair as well as a moderate demand. But see what it comes 
to. It means that, speaking generally, all married women shall 
be disqualified. The vast majority of married women are not 
registered as householders. The husband is the householder and 
the husband has the vote. Of course there would be exceptions 
in the case of some women of property who have houses of their 
own, as well as their husbands' houses, and who are the registered 
owners of their own houses. But these exceptions do not much 
affect the general fact that the household suffrage leaves the 
married women out. The women voters would be spinsters and 
widows. The other, or more advanced, division of the woman- 
suffrage movement go boldly in for the good wife having the vote 
as well as the good man. They contend that before long there 
will be what is virtually manhood suffrage in these countries. 
Indeed, it almost amounts to that already. Therefore they may 
argue that there should at the same time be womanhood suffrage. 
According to the principle which the less advanced reformers are 
contending for, a man's mistress, as it often has been said, might 
have the vote, while his wife would be prevented by law from 
having it. 

The actual movement, the political and constitutional move- 
ment, has not been making any very marked progress of late. In 
the House of Commons it has been rather at a standstill. The 
loss of Mr. Courtney as a leader was a real loss indeed. Mr. 
Courtney is a man of high political position and influence, a 
strong man with a firm will, who could not be bent or played 
with by evasive ministers of the crown. But Mr. Courtney was 
appointed to the office of chairman of committees, — the office, it 
may be called, of deputy speaker, — and it would not be suitable 
that he should lead a party in the House any more. The present 
leader of the older and less advanced movement is Mr. Walter 
McLaren, a young member who has not yet had a chance of show- 
ing what he can do. All I cau say of him is that he comes of a 
good stock. His mother is a sister of John Bright ; his father 
was a man of great practical ability who sat in the House of Com- 
mons for many years and was much respected there ; his brother 
was in the House for some years and will no doubt be there again, 
and he was noted for tenacity in sticking to a purpose. 

But the whole question of woman suffrage has been shoved 
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aside by controversies of more imminent and pressing interest. 
It is an axiom in Parliament now that until the Irish question is 
settled nothing else can be seriously taken up. In any case the 
woman-suffrage cause will have to be worked with far greater 
energy in Parliament when its time comes — or else its time will 
never come. The House of Commons never makes a reform 
simply because the reform is one that ought to be made. It makes 
a reform only because and when it has to be made. Incessant 
pressure must be brought to bear by those who have a movement 
in hand. They must make themselves disagreeable, intolerable, to 
each and every government, until at last some government finds 
it necessary to come to terms with them, take the reform out of 
their hands, and carry it as a measure of administration. It 
would not be too much to say that in the Imperial Parliament no 
measure is ever carried through by a private member or even by 
an independent party. That is not the way in which success is 
obtained. The independent party has to keep pegging away with 
its proposal, to try to force it on the attention of the House ; to 
ballob for days on which it may be brought on ; to make it a test 
question at elections ; to throw the voting strength of the party 
against any and every candidate who will not pledge himself to 
support its reform ; to vote in the House of Commons against every 
ministry who will not promise to give it a fair consideration to; 
make the question an inconvenient and disturbing influence for 
ministry and opposition alike. Then at last the opposition takes 
it up, and perhaps compels the government to adopt it and bring 
in a measure of their own to carry out the reform. Thus and not 
otherwise are reforms carried in England. Governments in this 
country are unlike Falstaff and his reasons — they will give any- 
thing on compulsion. 

The woman-suffrage party have not worked energetically 
enough so far. I am speaking now merely of what ought to 
be, from the point of view of those who lead the movement. Per- 
sonally and politically I feel grateful to them for their quietude ; 
for I am deeply concerned in a great question of the most press- 
ing interest, and I am glad that they have not intervened too 
persistently with their own work and thus helped to delay the 
other. But they will have sooner or later to make themselves 
very disagreeable if they are determined to have anything speed- 
ily done. Meanwhile the interval of what may almost be called 
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Parliamentary inaction is by no means an interval of general in- 
activity. The country is being rapidly and incessantly educated 
up to the woman-suffrage principle. For instance, we have none 
of us any longer any feeling of curiosity, any idea of eccentricity, 
when we hear a woman called on to deliver a speech at a public 
meeting. On both sides of the political field women exert them- 
selves in a manner which might make Aristophanes turn in his 
grave. On many platforms now women are speakers as regularly 
as men. Women of high social position, women of aristocratic 
rank, are ready to address a public meeting. 

One of the most marvellous political organizations of our days 
is the Primrose League. This is really a league of Tory ladies 
got up to supply the deficiencies of energy and of eloquence which 
were to be observed in the organizations of the Tory men. 
Lysistrata herself might be proud of the spirit in which the 
dames of the Primrose League lead the way in their public 
demonstrations, and the tame and quiet manner in which the men 
have been trained to take the second place. The Primrose ladies 
do not confine their work to the making of speeches, although 
they do a vast amount of speech-making and some of them 
do it very well. They organize election arrangements ; they can- 
vass electors ; they manage the work of the polling days ; they 
lend their carriages to bring voters to the polling-places ; they take 
voters in their carriages and personally charioteer them to the 
poll. As Napoleon said that the business of war consisted mainly 
in the bringing together of the greatest number of men at a 
given place and a given time, so the Primrose dames confidently 
maintain that the success of an election now is often only a ques- 
tion of bringing together the greatest number of carriages at a 
given place and a given time. They beat the Liberals in the num- 
ber of carriages, it must be owned. To be sure, the Liberals 
have won nearly all the recent disputable bye-elections; but 
then there were tremendous questions involved which did not 
leave much margin for doubtful votes — and I should like to know 
where the Tories would have been but for their irrepressible, in- 
domitable Primrose League ! 

On the Liberal side women have begun to organize and inter- 
vene now with steady purpose and sustained energy. Many women 
of birth and rank stump the country as Liberal agitators. Among 
the various Liberal delegations sent over to Ireland during the 
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last three years women have played a prominent and important 
part. 

In London all the old influence of the salon has practically 
disappeared. No woman now plays in London life the part which 
was once played by Lady Palmerston. There is no political salon 
now in that sense. Some great ladies give parties which have 
political objects ; but they are gatherings only of the one political 
set, and do not profess to aim at any business of propaganda and 
conversion. The suffrage is too wide-spread and deep-laid for such 
influences as those of the old salon to have any effect on an election 
now. In the old days many a man sat for a borough or county 
which might be said to belong to him ; where his family were all- 
powerful. The suffrage was very high and narrow, and the elect- 
ors were all more or less under his control. Now, suppose Lady 
Palmerston, on the eve of some great division in the House of 
Commons, were to manage to talk such a man over, and get him 
to vote for Lord Palmerston, instead of voting, as he had first in- 
tended to do, against him : there would be something decidedly 
gained for Lord Palmerston's cause. The member whom Lady 
Palmerston had converted would care nothing for the opinion of 
his constituents. He would bid his will avouch his vote ; and 
when the next election came on his constituents would have to 
return him all the same. 

But the condition of things is very different now. The 
despot of the old days has to be a very humble supplicant in 
these new days. Every peasant on the land has his vote, and 
votes under the protection of the ballot ; and he can afford to 
withstand the little tyrant of his fields. Of what avail would be 
the blandishments of any Lady Palmerston for the member of 
Parliament who had the terror of Hodge's vote before his mind 
and his conscience ? The salon is gone because the days of the 
salon are over. In its stead has come a new institution, led and 
officered for the most part by women ; and this is the political 
garden party or the political drawing-room party. Some great lady 
throws her grounds and her house open on a fixed day, and the 
Primrose dames, on the one hand, or the Women's Liberal. Asso- 
ciation, on the other, get up a garden party or a drawing-room 
party. The services of some well-known Parliamentary orators 
are secured, and the whole affair is announced by widespread 
advertisement. Invitations are showered about, and there for 
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once the social barriers are utterly broken down. Men and 
women of all classes meet in those hospitable grounds and under 
that hospitable roof. The duchess and the dressmaker are stand- 
ing side by side. The noble earl leans familiarly on the shoulder 
of the British workingman. If the noble earl is invited to 
address the meeting, be sure some British workingman will be 
invited to address it too. Happy above women is the fortunate 
hostess who can secure the presence of Mr. Gladstone on the one 
side or of Mr. Balfour, let us say, on the other. 

Is all this sort of thing mere play-acting — mere farce — mere 
sham ? I do not think so. I think there is a good deal of re- 
ality beneath the surface of it, and I am glad to see the classes 
brought together, anyhow. The state of things no longer admits 
of the ignoble relationship of the patron and the patronized. The 
workingman has his vote now ; the working woman will have hers 
before very long ; and in the meantime she is a figure and an in- 
fluence in political life, and is not a creature to be merely patronized. 

The truth is that the working classes in England are growing 
more powerful and the aristocracy are growing less powerful. It 
must be so. This country is governed by the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons is governed by the constituencies ; 
and the workingmen count for much in every constituency. I do 
not see the slightest decrease in the ambition of Englishmen of 
any class, any rank, to be members of the House of Commons. 
We are always told that the dignity and the attractiveness of the 
House of Commons are being lowered every day ; that it is be- 
coming a rough-and-tumble sort of assembly, and that men of 
high social position shrink from accepting seats in it. Do they ? 
Some men in every class have always shrunk from a Parliamentary 
life. But do men of rank shrink from it now more than ever they 
did ? Not the least in the world. I happen to know a good deal 
about English elections, and I never knew a time when men of 
high social position were more anxious to get a chance of coming 
into the House of Commons. Well, but to get into the House of 
Commons one must have some support from the workingman. 
The workingman gets to be regarded as an important person ; 
and, all apart from any question of selfish advantage to be gained 
out of him and gained by paying court to him, the English aris- 
tocrat begins to see that he is a real personage ; that he is a man 
and a brother ; that there is something in him. 
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The same will be found true of the working women. Not 
very long ago I was one of the speakers at a meeting in Prince's 
Hall, in Piccadilly, which was presided over by Lord Dunraven, 
who is well known in the United States. It was a meeting called 
for the purpose of trying to bring about some better conditions of 
labor for the poor working women in the East End of London. 
Many men made good speeches, — peers and members of the House 
of Commons, and clergymen — there was even a bishop there — 
and Dissenting or Nonconformist ministers, who are usually en- 
dowed with a special gift of eloquence, which goes home to the 
heart of a popular audience. But the speech which interested 
me most was made by a working woman. It was not merely be- 
cause she understood the practical question better than we did ; 
it was not because, like the waitress whom Disraeli describes 
hi his " Coningsby," through the mouth of his Sidonia, she 
was "mistress of her subject." Her expert knowledge, 
of course, counted for a great deal. But beyond this 
there was to my mind a remarkable capacity in her for 
taking at once a broad and a practical view of any subject ; 
for recognizing the inevitable necessity of compromise ; for 
accepting the conditions under which reform of any kind has to 
be made ; for admitting limitations. Besides all this, there was 
a certain composure about her ; a certain dignity of manner. 
She was neither obtrusive nor diffident. She seemed to say in 
effect : " You must take me as I am ; I don't pretend to be a 
lady, in the conventional sense of the word, and I don't pretend to 
be a good speaker, but I have something to say and I want to say 
it. I am not anxious to make a speech, but I have something to 
say to you which ought to be said." 

Now, I think that woman personified fairly the best aspect of 
the woman's movement in England. I think woman is coming 
forward because she has something to say which she feels ought 
to be said. This is the strictly legitimate influence of woman. It 
is not the influence of the petticoat. It is the intelligence of woman 
coming to the help of the intelligence of man. I am utterly 
unable to see how this comradeship in the management of affairs 
can either lower the dignity of man or unsexthe nature of woman, 
may say at once that I am an utter disbeliever in the possibility 
of unsexing woman, or man either. I am very fond of reading 
Ovid's " Metamorphoses " ; but I disbelieve some of the stories. 
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The education of women is advancing every day. We have 
colleges for girls now in England just as you have in America. I 
have been reading an interesting article in the monthly magazine 
Atalanta on Oxford and Cambridge colleges for women, by the 
Honorable Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, who is a daughter of Lord 
Brabourne, and who was herself educated at Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Both Oxford and Cambridge have now opened all 
their examinations to women ; Cambridge is no longer alone in 
this advance. There are four colleges from which a girl can 
choose. She may go to Girton or to Newnham, at Cambridge ; 
she may go to Lady Margaret Hall or Somerville Hall, at Oxford. 
A girl, although she cannot obtain a degree, can, Miss Knatchr 
bull-Hugessen tells us, "go through exactly the same course of 
study as her brother, be it classics, mathematics, science, history, 
or modern languages." Of course the working girl has not much 
to do with Girton or Lady Margaret Hall, but there are institu- 
tions growing up everywhere in England which aim at the educa- 
tion and the training of the working girl — and I am by no means 
certain that the young Englishwoman of good position did not 
want her education looked after quite as much in proportion as 
her lowly-born and hard-working sister. All this development of 
education among high and low will not only tend to make women 
fit to have an influence on public life, but will inevitably make 
them anxious to exert that influence. 

When the popular franchise was carried in 1867, against the 
uttermost efforts of Robert Lowe, now Lord Sherbrooke, Lowe 
exclaimed that the time had come " to educate our masters." The 
workingmen, he said, were to become our masters by virtue of 
the franchise and their numbers, and the only thing left for us to do 
was to educate them, so that at least they might understand how to 
exercise a wholesome dominion over us. I do not know whether the 
women, when they get the franchise, are going to.be our masters. 
They will have the advantage of numbers certainly, and if it 
should come to a continuous struggle of women as women against 
men as men, we should have to give in. But I am not afraid of 
these portentous eventualities which have a terror for so many 
persons of both sexes. I have not seen women very much 
in antagonism with men, and I have noticed that the 
world here in England has gone on in very much the 
same, orderly sort of humdrum way since women have beeu 
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sitting on the school boards and the county councils. But I 
am very glad indeed that the education of women is given 
over to something better than the old-fashioned " boarding- 
school for young ladies" — the school at which Amelia Sedley 
learned and Becky Sharp taught. I am glad that the discipline 
of a regular college is applied to the instruction and training of 
young women as well as of young men. Perhaps the education 
of women of the poorer class, as well as the richer, is a little over- 
done here and there. Perhaps there is a good deal too much of 
cramming. Everything gets overdone somewhere. Cramming 
is a good deal too much the practice in England for boys as well 
as for girls — for boys, indeed, much more than for girls. But 
it is impossible to found or devise any educational system which 
some schools and some teachers will not press too far; and 
I think that, on the whole, we need not be in the least alarmed 
at the prospect of our English boys and girls learning too 
much. 

It is to my mind an almost unmixed blessing that education 
should have begun at last to diffuse itself freely and easily among 
young English women of all classes. Perhaps it is just as well 
that the cause of woman suffrage should not have made more 
rapid progress through the House of Commons. The interme- 
diate time of delay has been well spent. It has been 
spent in the education of the public to understand how 
much the movement means in one sense and how little 
it means in another sense. It means, to my mind, ever 
so much in consolidation and little or nothing in disrup- 
tion or dissolution. My excellent friend Mr. Samuel Smith, 
a member of Parliament, whose earnest philanthropic purposes are 
well known to many Americans, has, I read, been giving it as his 
opinion that womanhood suffrage in England must lead to the 
ruin of the British Empire. That poor British Empire ! How 
has it managed to hold together so long ? Every reform threat- 
ens to ruin it. How many times have I not heard of its ruin ! 
" These truces with the infidel," says Wamba, the son of Witless, 
in Scott's " Ivanhoe," " make an old man of me." How so ? 
Because every truce lasted, or rather was appointed to last, a 
great many years ; and yet somehow every truce got quickly 
broken, — not always by the infidels, be it observed, — and so poor 
Wamba found that he could count up so many ten years' truces 
YOL. cliii. — NO. 420. 37 
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in his own time as to make him already a patriarch of more ex- 
tended lifetime than Methuselah himself ! 

Now, these minings of the British Empire make a very, very 
old man of me. I have always from my earliest days been hear- 
ing of their coming on within a specified number of years, and all 
because of some reform which unthinking, unpatriotic, and " un- 
English " statesmen were endeavoring to introduce. The reforms 
have been carried and the empire has gone on rather stronger 
than before, after each successive change. But, of course, it is 
only fair to give the prophets their appointed time before we pro- 
claim that their prophecy has failed — and it is in that sense 
that I begin to think how very, very old I must be, seeing that I 
can recall the failure, the absolute failure, of such a number of 
drear vaticinations. We must trust a little to human nature. 

The immense change which I have described in the position 
of women in English political life even within a few short years 
has not, so far as I have ever heard, made much alteration in the 
nature of English women. I have not noticed that English 
women care less about their country than they did before any of 
them ever sat on a school board or a county council. I have not 
observed or learned that women have acquired a greater influence 
over men than they had in the old days. I am inclined to think 
that the contrary, on the whole, has been the effect of the 
change. I am inclined to think that the illegitimate influence, 
the unseen influence, the influence of the petticoat, was stronger 
over men than the open and legitimate influence of woman in 
politics now ; and I am convinced that for every case in which 
that illegitimate influence worked for good it worked in many 
cases for evil. I am less anxious, however, to argue as to the 
advantages or disadvantages of the change than to call the at- 
tention of my American readers to the fact that such a change 
has taken place, and to induce them to consider its extent and 
its significance. 

There is now no country in the world where women are so openly 
and avowedly in the political field as England. The United 
States no doubt come next ; but, as I said before, the United 
States do not show such a growth in the development of woman 
in politics as is shown by conservative, slow-moving England. 
When a movement grows in that way, I for one am inclined to 
think that we may safely accept it as a movement for good. I 
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was reading lately a poem I had not read for a long time — a poem 
which had a certain celebrity in my younger years, and which 
tells us that the poet had lost his faith in humanity — had been 
disillusionized, — they were easily illusionized and disillusionized 
in those far-off days, — and there remained to him " in the down- 
cast temple's dust but faith in God alone." Now, I must 
declare that, even granting due license to poetic mood, I 
do not quite understand how that state of feeling can 
explain itself. For how the poet can retain his faith 
in God and utterly lose his faith in man, whom God may be sup- 
posed to have had some good purpose in making, is a problem 
which passes my understanding. My friend Mr. Samuel Smith 
has most assuredly not lost his faith in God or in man either. He 
may be recommended to extend the sphere of his trustfulness and 
have faith in woman too. The ballot-box will not turn her from 
that which she is into a totally different creature. Her influence 
and her advice and her cooperation, which have hitherto worked 
not badly, on the whole, in the making and keeping of the British 
Empire, will not utterly become an influence of decay and dis- 
ruption and dissolution, simply because she adds to her right to 
sit on the school boards and the county councils, and to speak on 
what platforms she chooses, the small additional right of voting for 
or against — for, I hope — the election of my friend Mr. Samuel 
Smith. 

Justin McCarthy. 



